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HE time is approaching when this diocese will 
elect deputies to the General Convention, 
and as you will see in the Parish paper, the 

Vestry has already instructed our delegates to the 
Diocesan Convention to vote against any change of 
our official title. Public opinion is the final arbiter 
in such matters, and I wish to do what I can this 
morning to make clear the true nature of this pro- 
posal to change our church’s name. 

At San Francisco in 1901, a commission was 
appointed to ascertain the mind of our dio- 
ceses on this subject. The vote against any 
change was so overwhelming that the matter 
was allowed to drop at the General Conven- 
tion in Boston, and the good effect of the cessation 
of the agitation was seen in the remarkable har- 
mony and good will that prevailed in Richmond, in 
1907. A small band, however, sprang a proposal 
upon the General Convention in Cincinnati, in 1910, 
to drop the word Protestant from the Prayer Book, 
and to entitle that manual “The Book of Common 
Prayer of the Holy Catholic Church, according to 
the use of that portion thereof known as The Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America.” This 
amendment only failed by one vote of passing both 
orders in the House of Deputies. Of course the 
House of Bishops would have had to assent also, 
but as the amendment was carried in the clerical 


order in the lower house, it could hardly be ex- 
pected that the more clerical of the two houses 
would have rejected it. 

It is true that such action would have to be con- 
firmed at a subsequent General Convention, and it 
is also worth noting that many people were misled 
by a specious argument that the passage of the 
amendment by that convention was only a way of 
getting the question before the church, and were 
really opposed to the measure for which they voted. 
But making all qualifications and deductions, the 
weight of opinion in favor of change was startling. 
The campaign in behalf of this innovation has since 
that time been industriously continued in the 
church papers, with a growing tendency to favor 
such a name as The American Catholic Church, or 
The American Church. 

Of course we will not ascribe an effort so long 
continued and vehement to mere aesthetic consid- 
erations. Some people say that the word Protest- 
ant is harsh and cacophonous, but it is surely as 
musical as Catholic, and has equal phonetic value. 
Others say that the title is cumbrous. But for popu- 
lar usage the term Episcopal serves admirably, and 
on formal occasions and at great functions a long 
title is impressive and high sounding. The coro- 
nation ceremony of the King of England is elevated 
in dignity by the number of his titles, King of Great 
Britain, Lord of Ireland, Emperor of India, De- 
fender of the Faith. What reader of Scott can for- 
get the splendid effect of the numerous titles of 
Charles of Burgundy, as bold Crévecoeur rolled 
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them out in his formal declaration of war against 
France. l 

The real objection to our present name lies in a 
new view of the Reformation, that has grown up in 
our church since the Oxford Movement. This 
famous movement began in 1833, as a reaction 
against the rising tide of liberalism that was mani- 
festing itself throughout all Europe. The excesses 
of the French Revolution, and the reign of terror in 
Paris had caused since 1793 a great reaction in 
England against democracy and in favor of arbi- 
trary authority. For over a generation all reforms 
of social or legislative irregularities and all readjust- 
ment to the changing needs of society had ceased, 
and the entire emphasis was laid upon maintaining 
conditions as they were. After the battle of Water- 
loo, however, and the final overthrow of France by 
the hereditary monarchies of Europe, the forces of 
liberty, goaded on by the oppressions of authority, 
gathered themselves together for another advance, 
German scholarship and philosophy came over to 
England, and English theories of constitutional 
government made themselves felt on the Continent. 
The Non-conformists of England who were ex- 
cluded by the Test and Corporation Acts from all 
civil, military and naval posts under the govern- 
ment, and from all offices in a municipality, unless 
they took the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church of England, a 
custom that led to great law-breaking, or profana- 
tion of the sacrament, secured the repeal of these 
odious and oppressive laws in 1829, and from that 
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date the sacrament, “the symbol of atoning grace,” 
was no longer used “as an office-key, a picklock to 
a place; nor were gaugers and revenue officers 
“required to make their title good by an oath dipped 
in sacramental blood.” In the next year, 1830, the 
liberals obtained similar exemption for the Roman 
Catholics by the Emancipation Act. 

These acts no one would now venture to impugn 
as unwise or unjust, but they awoke the greatest 
indignation in the breasts of those who thought 
that because the Church of England was estab- 
lished, therefore she should dominate the state and 
deprive of civil privileges every one who was not a 
churchman. Men of this school were still further 
horrified at projects for lightening the burdens of 
the Irish Establishment. At this time all England 
was agitated about the question of a reform of the 
House of Commons. The people were resolved to 
make Parliament more truly representative, and in 
the judgment of the wisest men of the day, there 
would undoubtedly have been a revolution if the 
Reform Bill of 1832 had not been passed, a bill that 
made the House of Commons the controlling ele- 
ment in the English Parliament. 

All these great popular reforms in the State, and 
the accompanying movements in education, in 
thought, in literature, that marked the second and 
third decades of the 19th century, seemed to certain 
ecclesiastically minded men, lovers of order, of au- 
thority, and of the past, destructive of all govern- 
ment and religion. It is only by supreme leaders 
that religion is recognized as a leaven, that reforms 
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and quickens. The usual view is that it is a con- 
servative force, that keeps things as they are. 
Certainly this is one of the workings; there is no 
architecture so conservative as ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. The last place where we wish spelling 
reform is in our religious vocabulary. Honour, 
and favour, and colour may lose their “u,” but 
we cling to the unnecessary and philologically 
incorrect letter in Saviour. Ecclesiastically mind- 
ed people almost always emphasize this conserva- 
tive side of religion. 

So it came to pass that a number of poetical and 
romantic students in the scholastic shades of Tory 
Oxford felt a profound repugnance to these demo- 
cratic tendencies in the State, and these innovating 
views of religion. To them they spelt infidelity and 
anarchy. Brought up in historic halls, they felt the 
charm of the past, out of which the Gothic architec- 
ture that surrounded them had sprung. The relig- 
ious movement that had arisen in Oxford nearly a 
century previous, with Wesley at its head, had been 
animated by a passionate zeal for souls; this later 
Oxford movement was quickened by a fervent loy- 
alty to the organization of the church, and an ardent 
devotion to its rites as the sole, authorized and 
efficacious channels of grace. 

A band of zealous and talented young men was 
formed with Newman, Keble and Pusey at their 
head to restore to the Church of England and to 
round out and complete the theology and church- 
manship of Laud and Andrews, which had practically 
ceased to exist since the departure of the non-jur- 
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ors, and to check the march of the distrusted human 
reason. 

It would be narrow to deny that these talented 
men awakened a new interest in historical and ec- 
clesiastical subjects,in the history of dogma, in litur- 
gics, in rites and in ceremonies, and quickened the 
institutional activities of the church. A heavy price 
was paid for these gains, however, since this school 
arrayed itself, in a democratic age, in opposition to 
democracy and efforts at social reform, and so 
progressively alienated the masses from the church. 
At the time of the Revolution of 1688, the Church- 
men were numbered as 22 out of every 23 persons; 
the great exodus of Methodists lowered the propor- 
tion, but at the opening of the roth century, the 
ratio of Churchmen to Non-Conformists is computed 
at 8 to 1. To-day the united Free Churches of 
England have as many attendants as the National 
Church, and about the same number of children in 
their Sunday School. A school of thought that em- 
phasizes ecclesiastical authority and makes little of 
the inner witness of the Spirit and of the right of 
private judgment is out of harmony with a demo- 
cratic age. 

Moreover England is a Protestant country, and 
it soon became apparent that the Tractarians re- 
garded the Protestant Reformation as a great mis- 
take, if it were not frankly to be repented of as the 
very sin of schism from which we pray to be deliv- 
ered in the Litany’ 

The first clear indication that this was the Trac- 
tarian view was given when Newman, Pusey and 
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Keble refused to subscribe to a memorial to the 
Oxford martyrs, Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer, that 
was being erected near Balliol College. But more 
unmistakable tokens were afforded later on, when 
Newman and Ward, and over 200 clergy of the 
Church of England finally landed in the Church of 
Rome, whither thousands of their adherents fol- 
lowed them. In my judgment, these people under- 
stood the logic of their own position. If the Re- 
formation was an unjustifiable break from the rest 
of western Christendom, then the proper course was 
to return to the Papal obedience. 

Quite a large number of the Tractarians, how- 
ever, remained in the National Church, and they 
and their successors, the Ritualists, have steadily 
worked to bring about a restoration of the forms, 
ceremonials, and teachings that were abandoned 
at the Reformation. It is from the children of this 
school in this country that the demand first came 
for the dropping of the word Protestant from our 
title. They dislike it. It binds us in one cate- 
gory with the great Protestant churches, with 
whom we labor for so many social and moral re- 
forms, and they are annoyed at the association. 
Moreover they believe that it makes it more diffi- 
cult for them to hold their own people, and keep 
them from going over to Rome; for there is a steady 
drift out of the churches of this school to the 
Church of Rome, the consistent upholder of ex- 
ternal authority in religion. The Ritualists have 
adopted so many of the mediaeval rites, usages, 
doctrines, arguments, so much Roman nomencla- 
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ture and fashion, have so closely assimilated their 
worship and teaching to the Roman pattern 
and have so fully accepted the Roman view 
that Protestantism is a mere term of negation 
and unbelief, that they have the greatest difficulty 
either in protecting themselves or their flocks 
against the attacks of the Roman controversialists. 
Their position in our church is so difficult and 
anomalous, especially with this name, Protestant 
Episcopal, like a flag flying at the masthead, that 
as we have seen, in this diocese, the amendment of 
a single canon sufficed to send nearly a 
score of their clergy and a number of their 
people over to the Papal obedience. These 
secessions are going on steadily in England 
and in this country. You will not wonder, if you 
will take up any book like Father Maturin’s re- 
cent volume, and note how helpless the Ritualists 
are in his hands as he points out the true goal 
whither their principles lead. At the General Con- 
vention in Cincinnati, it was made perfectly plain 
that this school wanted to drop the title Protestant 
and denominate our church Catholic, as a defense 
against the polemics of Rome. 

Others who felt that our church ought to be 
broad enough to include all schools of thought, 
sympathized with them in their embarrassment, 
and hoped that by the amendment we might give 
them relief and stop the drift Romeward, and at the 
same time bring our church closer to the Greeks, 
and peoples of the Balkan States, who are coming 
to our land in increasing numbers. Hence the vote. 
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It is, however, a mistake to think that this con- 
cession will be any permanent relief to our ritual- 
istic friends or any protection against the Roman 
proselyters. In the first place we can not hide the 
fact that for over a century.and a quarter we bore 
the name, Protestant Episcopal. If that is a schis- 


matic label, it designated us for over a century by 


our own action’ The Romanist will not fail to point 
out effectively that we are repudiating our own 
past. In the second place I really doubt whether 
we will ever be able to get the people of this coun- 
try to call a church whose communicants are only 
about I per cent. of our population by any such am- 
bitious title as The American Church, or The Amer- 
ican Catholic Church, the only names that will com- 
fort and satisfy these people. Members of the 
church officially styled “The Christian Church,” 
are popularly known as Campbellites, and that 
church has more adherents than we possess. 
The so-called “Catholic Apostolic Church” bears 
the popular name of Irvingite. The Roman 
Catholics would make effective use of the failure of 
our new name to secure popular confirmation. 
Moreover, the omission of Protestant from our 
title will be certain to alienate from us our Protest- 
ant brethren. We hear much of the necessity of con- 
solidating our religious forces, but every one knows 
that the door of the Church of Rome is locked 
against us, and that the great opportunity for con- 
solidation lies among the Protestants. Movements 
of reunion are already going on-in Canada and in 
Australia, where so many reforms have originated. 
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The abandonment of this term that links us to these 
people, especially as a concession to a school in our 
church, that is so unfriendly to Protestantism, 
would isolate us indeed in Christendom. The Pro- 
testant world would believe, and rightly believe, 
that we were repudiating our part in the Reforma- 
tion, and would turn away from us, in sorrow and 
aversion, as they read the arrogant new title. 
The Roman church would attack our ritual- 
istic wing with added vigor and success, as they 
could point out how unmistakably Protestant our 
church was for centuries, how recent her title, 
how inconsistent our new claims with our past his- 
tory; how lacking in general acceptance. 

Lastly, I believe that the omission of this word 
Protestant from our title would alter the status of 
our church, and narrow her comprehensiveness, 
especially if the term Catholic, so long the designa- 
tion of the Sacramentarian school in our church, 
and a party badge be taken up into our title. 

When at the Protestant Reformation, England 
broke away from the rest of western Christendom, 
the aim of the English statesmen and reformers was 
so to organize the Church in England that it should 
include the people of the nation. Unfortunately 
this was not possible. Narrow councils prevailed 
in many cases, the church became embroiled in 
politics, and large numbers were either thrust out 
or allowed to drift out of her fold, or threw them- 
selves out. Still the Church of England has 
always been the most liberal church in Chris- 
tendom from many points of view. She has includ- 
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ed in her fold High Churchmen, Low Churchmen, 
Broad Churchmen. Still more liberal has been the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. 
All that she asks of her members is belief in the 
Apostles Creed (which has never been narrowly in- 
terpreted), and all that she requires of her minis- 
ters is faith in the Scriptures and conformity to her 
main positions. 

In England the. Protestant character of the 
church is proclaimed in many a statute, custom and 
law of the land; in our country it is announced in 
her official title. As long as she bears that title, we 
can allow the ritualist to wave his censer, to copy 
medieval rites, to assume and doff his many-colored 
vestments, and return to all the practices of rude 
ages before learning revived, and education was 
widespread. We can be tolerant, because the 
church is not officially committed as a Protestant 
organization. She believes in granting the indi- 
vidual the widest possible liberty, provided he is 
loyal to Jesus Christ, and these practices are per- 
mitted to stand or fall according to their inherent 
value, their conformity with Scripture and reason, 
and their tendency to edification. She is not offi- 
cially responsible for anything more than the grant- 
ing of such liberty in worship. 

But what will be our position if we abandon the 
term Protestant, especially when the change is 
brought about either directly or indirectly by this 
ritualistic school. This party will understand, and 
the world will understand that our church has aban- 
doned her former position. In our Protestant coun- 
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try one of the great obstacles in the way of our 
growth has been the suspicion among many of the 
people that we are only a diluted form of Roman 
Catholicism. Difficult, indeed, will it be to 
allay this fear, if we take down this signal. The 
ritualist school will then feel themselves to be not 
merely one of a number of permitted schools, but 
the authorized exponents of the mind of the church. 
This will become the conviction of a school, mark 
you, that has never really comprehended the mean- 
ing of toleration, that is an exponent of authority, 
and does not prize or understand the value of indi- 
vidual liberty, except to get its own way. Grant it 
this concession, and it will as certainly narrow the 
character of our church, as the Ultramontanes and 
Jesuits have narrowed the bounds of the Church of 
Rome. At first the Protestant element will be per- 
mitted to exist on sufferance. Eventually it 
will be crushed or crowded out. Their very princi- 
ples make them poor guardians of our liberties, 
whereas our fundamental principles are the ritual- 
ists’ best safeguard, for a true Protestant is quite 
contented with liberty and does not yearn for au- 
thority to support his teachings. The only authority 
that he wishes for his words is the authority of the 
truth. If he is narrow and intolerant, his principles 
rebuke him, whereas if these so-called Catholics are 
narrow, they are only loyal to their principles 

We need the word Protestant in our title, because 
rightly understood and in the light of history, it 
stands for liberty and toleration. It is no mere 
party title. Laud called himself a protestant, Bishop 
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Seabury, who derived his Episcopal orders from 
the Tory and prelatical non-jurors, accepted. this 
designation willingly. It designates Luther, whose 
view of the Lord’s Supper was essentially medieval 
and his interpretation of the Scriture passages lit- 
eral, a Calvin, whose view was mystical, and a 
Zwingli whose theory was philosophical and ra- 
tional. It covers the believer in free-will like Ar- 
minius, and in predestination like Gomarus. It is a 
historic name, rich with historic associations, 
a name that has been ennobled, sanctified, 
liberalized and interpreted by the conflicts 
and the victories of four great centuries. A 
new name is well enough for the church 
organized by Alexander Campbell in the mountains 
of West Virginia, but it is singularly inappropriate 
for a church that is proud of its ancestry as the de- 
scendant of a national church. A historic church 
should retain its historic name, especially when that 
name has been the hospitable home of many schools 
of thought. If it vexes some of our brethren to be 
called Protestant, let them read Isaac Barrow, and 
study over again the history of the church. As I 
shall show in a later discourse, there is in reality 
no half-way house for English speaking people, be- 
tween Protestantism and Roman Catholicism. 
Either the reformers were right to break with 
Rome, or they were wrong. Those who regret their 
course and believe that they committed the sin of 
schism, ought to redress that wrong and return to 
Rome. There is no solid footing for them outside 
of Rome. If on the other hand we believe that 
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the reformers were right, on the main issue, then 
we ought to have the courage of our convic- 
tions, and retain a name that records our history, 
defines our position and protects our liberties, until, 
it may be, some larger combination will be possible 
and the glad day comes when we shall abandon our 
title to enter into some consolidation with our Pro- 
testant brethren, and the Christians who are united 
in the trust.in the Spirit of God as the ultimate 
guide for the individual, are united in one great, re- 
joicing and believing host. 


